THE WIND.
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extends up to tlie pressure of 50 Ibs. per square foot.,
and tlie velocity of 100 miles an hour. Any one,
however, who has ever compared the simultaneous in-
dications of an Osier's and a Robinson's anemometer,
placed side by side (figs. 28 A, 28 B), will at once admit
the great difficulty of converting the one into the other.
It will be seen that the pressure traces (in pounds per
square foot) vary in length from, instant to instant.,
while the velocity lines (representing miles run in the
hour), at the contracted time-scale we are obliged to
use, may show but little trace of any inequality of speed.

The pressure in storms is evidently exerted in dis-
tinct and separate gusts, each affecting a limited super--
lit ,'ial area ; for it is inconceivable that if the pressures
which are sometimes recorded by our instruments were
(bit over the surface of a wall or chimney the structures
cptild stand. It is a well-
known fact that storms oc-
casionally cut lanes through
thick plantations, leaving
tlie trees standing on either
side. This was particularly
noticed at Alnwick in the
storm of October 14, 1881,
and FitzRoy (' Weather
Book,' p. 265) notices it as
a common feature of hurri-
canes.

The author has himself
been a witness of an acci-
dent which illustrates the way in which damage may
possibly be done in storms to individual trees or build-
ings, while objects adjoining them escape comparatively
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